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This represents actual casli saved for a canner by 
Canco’s Home Economics Section. 

They advised against a certain container the can- 
ner intended to use and which they knew consumers 
would not like. Instead, they recommended a new 
can design which has since proved a best seller. 


Here is a consumer asking for a certain canner’s 
pack by name. She likes the label recipes on that 
particular brand. 

The canner wisely has his recipes Canco Kitchen 
tested before he puts them on his labels. He also 
always obtains our advice on his proposed new packs. 


Your pack, possibly, is being discussed in this 
school class. 

The Home Economics teacher—one of 23,000——is 
using class material prepared by our Home Eco- 
nomics Section on canned foods. 

In addition to this material, 300,000 high school 
teachers, 27 million students, and uncounted num- 
bers of doctors, newspaper editors, housewives, 
hospital dietitians, grocers, and even government 
food agencies receive the educational literature. 


This is one of the 10 million children who eat school 
lunches. For her school cafeteria, we prepare recipes 
which include canned foods. 

For her visual education program, there are Amer- 
ican Can Company motion pictures. 

And for her mother and father, our Home Eco- 
nomics Section has produced and distributed nearly 
2 million recipe booklets. All this activity is aimed at 
one goal: furthering the use of food in cans! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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THE ANNING TRADE 


What's new in the canning and freezing in- 


dustries? What are those amazing advancements 
made in flash pasteurizing—cooking—cooling— 
glass handling? What improvements have been 
nade in labeling, boxing, handling in ware- 
1ouse? What’s really new in equipment and 


upplies for your plant? How about deliveries? 


Answers to these and countless other questions 
will be supplied at the Canners’ Convention 
and Exhibit. Now, more than eves beleee in 
our history it’s vital that every canner—every 
production man acquaint himself thoroughly 
with the latest labor-saving, quality-insuring 


equipment and supplies. 


CANNING 
PROGRESS 


CANNERS CONVENTION 


ANUARY 19-24, 


1947 CONVENTION 
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By Jingo! Did you see 
this month's Continental ad? 


It’s another in the current series of Continental ads stress- 
ing the increasing variety of the products we make. We’re 
a big clan . . . growing bigger all the time. So remember, 


when you want the best in quality, and the best in service 
too . . . look to Continental. 


tor bean? 
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Published Every Monday Since 1878 ° 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor 


VOLUME 69, NUMBER 19 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


EDITORIALS 


NDUSTRY-WIDE CONTENTMENT—Can you re- 
call any time when the canners, as a whole, were 
as contented with their lots as they are today? With 

the hurly-burly, sweat and worry of the active canning 
season behind them, and fairly comfortable about the 
packs they were able to make; with demand just about 
all that they could wish it, as to prices also, they do 
well to be contented and happy. They would be in- 
grates were they not. It has been a good season, with 
those always present rare exceptions, which generally 
are more due to “too great expectations” than to any 
real cause, like the man we once heard threatening to 
throw himself from the roof of the grandstand at the 
race track because he had not bet on a 100 to 1 shot 
which had just won the race. “Well, why don’t you 
do it” someone said, and that brought him out of his 
trance. “Hindsight is always wiser than foresight, 
but never pays any dividends.” Unless we learn from 
experience, and that we should always do. 

The canners fretted and worried themselves about a 
labor supply for this season, but they got through. 
Now they may have some worry about shipping their 
orders, but this is not unusual, especially since the 
beginning of the war. 

On the matter of labor and the numerous strikes 
anc the thousands now idle, there would seem to be 
son . cause for worry, because the good little house- 
wif with no pay envelope coming in cannot buy 
can ed foods in her regular steady way. In fact it is 
sur -ising how well all industry has held up in face 
of ‘ ese interruptions, and they are by no means over 
yet But we detected a new trend this week, on the 
par of the women at home who are growing decidedly 
res’ -ss at these breaks in their regular incomes, and 
esp: ially as the holiday season is now here. You may 
rea’ that the wives of the coal miners are backing up 
the’ husbands in the strikes for what Lewis is de- 
ma: ing (to uphold his own dignity, rather than for 
any clief of the workers) but the women have grown 
tire of these lapses in the budget, and they are the 
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ones who rule the roost. The Unions are known to 
have tremendous sums in bank, and other investments, 
to meet the expenses, and there will be no interference 
unless the strikes go on for a long while, but the wives 
don’t like these thinner envelopes. 

But what about our country’s economy? What right 
have these small handfuls of men to bog down the 
whole economy of our country—as the withholding of 
coal does—shutting down mills, factories and all 
accompanying industries ? Democracy was never in- 
tended to be used in that manner: a mere handful of 
men able to make the whole mass suffer. They are 
beginning to get these matters before the courts, and 
it is about time. If the workers are not contented 
with their wages or conditions, that is a matter be- 
tween them and their employers, but the public should 
not be made to stand the loss or trouble. Labor will 
go on its headlong effort to control everything, until 
laws are enacted making it a penalty to impose upon 
the public, and then it will have lost much that it has 
gained in recent years. Years before there were the 
present labor-saving machinery which can now re- 
place much of the lost time caused by strikes, labor 
strived to ride roughshod over the employers, but all 
they succeeded in doing was to disrupt their ranks, 
and destroy their unions, or in other words lose all the 
good work that had been done before. Because first 
there must be a job, and if the employers are harassed 
much more there will be fewer jobs, the employers 
quitting in disgust. This has already happened in a 
number of instances, and is happening. Of course 
that is what the communists want, and they are the 
activating force behind the strikes. The communist 
would like to smash down all industry and bring on 
trouble and revolution. And we have thousands of 
them in this country, and even more who sympathize 
with them though they do not realize that they are 
supporting communistic designs. 

These are the growing pains of any great country, 
and they will work out to our final benefit: labor is 
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learning that it must not try to ride the employers 
with whip and spur, as they were ridden for so long; 
that two wrongs do not make a right, and they are 
showing signs of fine co-operation. That will bring 
peace and we need that in our labor relations. The 
Pacific coast will lift an eyebrow at this and ask 
“Peace?” But they know that their troubles are com- 
munist led and that they must rub this out, and they 
will. The canning industry was picked out for that 
trouble on the coast, but they have discovered the 
“nigger-in-the-woodpile,” and it not being American, 
will be eliminated. 


FARMING BIG BUSINESS—Says Farm Journal: 
As a farmer you are part of a hundred billion 
dollar business. So says the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture which has just made up a “balance sheet 
of agriculture.” 

Assets of American agricutlure total $101.5 billion 
dollars. Of that, $56.6 billion is farm land; $24.9 bil- 
lion is other physical assets (livestock, machinery, 
crops on hand). Cash, bonds, and similar assets totaled 
more than $20 billion. 

Against these assets, farmers owed only $8.3 bil- 
lions. During 1945 assets rose $10.6 billion, while 
debts were cut $700 million. 

Farmers had $14 billion in deposits and currency ; 
$5 billion in war bonds; $1 billion in co-operative in- 
vestments. Most of the 90 per cent increase in their 
assets since January 1, 1940, has resulted from higher 
market values for land, livestock, crops and machinery. 


LACK OF BALANCE IN WAGES—Some figures 
just released pertaining to the automotive industry 
are most impressive and expressive of the wisdom, or 
otherwise, of current policies and trends, says The 
New West Trade. 

All automobile, body and parts plants in January 
1941 employed 559,000 hourly-rated workers; in July 
1946, 699,000 workers. 

Weekly payrolls in January 1941 totaled $20,227,- 
000; in July 1946, $35,608,000. 


Production in January 1941 was 500,878 units of 
automobiles, trucks, etc.; in July 1946 it was 297,496 
units. 

In other words, with an increase of 25% in number 
employed, and an increase of 61% in wages paid, there 
was a decrease of nearly 41% in goods produced. 

Let the strong bullying labor unions laugh that off 
if they can! 

And those figures are from the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

And it is those same highly paid unionists who 
insist there must be no advance in prices. 

As Westbrook Pegler recently said: “The Wagner 
Labor Relations Act has placed in the hands of dema- 
gogues and union dictators the power to prevent ad- 
justment on any terms that industry can meet with- 
out bankruptcy.” 


PROSPERITY—Pathfinder News Magazine sum- 
marizes some high points of the year, to date, as 
follows: 


BANNER DIVIDEND YEAR—1946 will be a banner year 
for dividends regardless of what happens to stock 
prices. More than $1,000,000,000 was paid for three 
months ending August 1, a gain of 7 per cent over the 
same period of 1945. 


RESEARCH PAYS OFF—A $25,000 research expendi- 
ture is yielding $500,000 annual profit for apple grow- 
ers, says Cornell University. Canisters of activated 
coconut charcoal in apple storage delay ripening and 
add 20 per cent to storage life. 


WHATTA NEST EGG!—The American people’s nest 
egg is now $150 billion in U. 8S. bonds, insurance policy 
cash values, savings accounts, ete. It has increased 
by $6,000,000,000 during the first half of 1946 and 
doubled since 1939. 


CASH FOR CHRISTMAS—A total of 1,761,377 Christ- 
mas club depositors will draw a whacking $124,500,000 
from savings banks for Yule purchases. Manu/‘ac- 
turers and business men say: Christmas buying will 
top last year’s record by at least 10 per cent. 


FMC EARNINGS HIT PEACE- 


earnings of $3,265,161 for the corre- 


accepted all of the orders they can pro- 


TIME HIGH 


Food Machinery Corporation  an- 
nounced a new peace-time high of 
$15,782,039 in business volume for the 
third quarter ending September 30th. 
Earnings for the quarter, after provi- 
sion for Federal Income Taxes, 
amounted to $1,323,415. 


President Paul L. Davies pointed out 
that the Corporation’s earnings for the 
first nine months of the fiscal year 
amounted to $3,543,599 compared with 


sponding period one year ago. He 


fore taxes. 


duce between now and the summ ° of 


further explained that although the 1947, when deliveries must be comp eted 
sales volume is at a new peace-time to food-processing customers and ¢ ‘oW- 
peak, it is substantially less than the ers. 
same period last year, but that the eli- : 
mination of Excess Profits Taxes has It was also explained that the s ort- 
enabled Food Machinery to retain a age of critical items makes it impo ible 
larger share of the amount earned be- for the Company to establish a n“mal 
rate of turnover of inventories. Also 
the necessity of making long-term for- 
Commenting on production, Davies ward commitments for materiel pur- 
said that the Company’s backlog of un- chase is increasing the risk of acc ‘mu- 
filled orders is continuing to increase lating inventories in the even of 
and that many of the divisions have changes in business conditions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS STRESS QUALITY 


T. Stran Summers succeeds Luther Bowman as Association President—All 
speakers stress quality production in the return to competitive selling 


[here were approximately 190 per- 
sons who attended the luncheon which 
opened the 32nd Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association 
at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, November 21, with the meeting 
continuing from the luncheon tables. 
And approximately that same number 
of guests attended the Annual Banquet 
tendered by members of the allied indus- 
tries, with the Get-Together Committee 
as hosts on Friday evening. Guest 
speaker for the banquet was Mr. Keith 
Himebaugh of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, who described the dire need 
for food in the European countries as he 
had observed the situation on a recent 
trip through Europe with Norris E. 
Dodd, Under-Secretary of Agriculture. 


OPENING SESSION 


President Luther K. Bowman presided 
at the Opening Session and in his in- 
troductory remarks emphasized that per- 
haps the greatest single shame _ this 
country bears is its failure to provide 
houses, care, refrigerators and goods in 
general at reasonable prices for its men 
and women who sacrificed three, four or 
five years of their lives to fight for this 
country. It is certainly no credit to 
American business enterprise that this 
country had to be forced into inflation- 
ary prices in order to get production, he 
remarked. Referring to the work of 
industry in the immediate future Mr. 
Bowman said “this will be to produce 
more and better goods and get its wares 
into the consumers’ hands at less money. 
Thi. must be the objective of every 
manufacturer if he is to stay in busi- 
ness.” It takes no organized buyers’ 
strive to drive prices down as competi- 


tior will turn the trick, he believes. 

ir commenting on the return to com- 
pet. ve selling Mr. Bowman said that 
aft. one year of civilian production we 
sho d begin to get the feel of our mar- 
ket. and know pretty well what our 
mar facturing supply problems are go- 
ing »o be. Up to the present time it 
has ‘een much a case of producing 
can | foods to the limit of available 
tin, .bels, cases, or raw materials. This 
sor, of situation took lots of scraping 
for aterials but little planning for pro- 
duc’ n, sales and distribution. It was 
mos a purchasing agent’s problem, 
who ‘s he said, just about ran the show 
for .u during the past year whether 
you -anted it that way or not. This 
con’ ion, he said, must not be allowed 
to « tinue to be the guiding influence 
on« » packs. We must know what the 
mar {| will take and plan our sales and 
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production accordingly. The attitude 
“T can sell anything I pack” has no 
place in the 1947 picture. In his opinion, 
Mr. Bowman said, 1947 will be the most 
crucial year the canning industry has 
ever experienced. If packs are planned 
with due consideration for quality, sales 
and distribution, such packers will come 
through but if they are allowed to hap- 
pen just as they have for the past few 
years such packers will be headed for 
trouble. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Following the usual custom, President 
Bowman called upon Secretary William 
A. (Bill) Free for his report. Mr. Free 
briefly reviewed Association activities of 
the past year, commenting principally 
on the publication of the “Pennsylvania 
Packer” which has gone out regularly 
each month and told of the active part 
the Association has taken in such mat- 
ters as the Entomology Conference of 
the Georgia State Department of Agri- 
culture concerning better growing and 
shipping procedures for Southern grown 
tomato plants, participation in the Field 
Men’s Refresher Course conducted at 
Penn State last January, which proved 
so successful, and attendance at Federal 
hearings concerning proposed Standards 
of Identity and Quality for Green and 
Wax Beans. 

Secretary Free reported the member- 
ship as continuing to grow and is rap- 
idly approaching the 100 per cent goal. 
He reported the Association’s 
finances to be in very satisfactory bal- 
ance. But perhaps the most important 
problem facing the industry generally 
today, Mr. Free said, is the reentry into 
the competitive market. Salesmanship 
and merchandising go hand in hand, he 
reminded, and should hold a definite 
place in every canning organization. It 
is up to each canner to aid in the estab- 
lishment of proper balance between 
buyer and seller so that a proper balance 
of supply and demand may be achieved 
as well as stability in prices. The time 
has come for all of us to go forth and 
tell everyone to buy “Pennsylvania 
Canned Foods,” he concluded. 


CALCIUM SALTS IN TOMATOES 


Maurice Siegel of Strasburger & 
Siegel, Baltimore, gave a very instruc- 
tive presentation of the use of “calcium 
chloride vs. calcium sulphate” in the 
canning of tomatoes and told of his work 
with the various calcium compounds in 
an effort to find one which would firm 
canned tomatoes equivalent to the ac- 
cepted calcium chloride. The results of 


his work showed that calcium sulphate 
proved a suitable compound. He re- 
minded, however, that this calcium com- 
pound, even with all of its desirable 
qualities, cannot be used in the canning 
industry unless it is approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration as an 
added optional ingredient, and it will, 
therefore, be necessary to petition for a 
reopening of the hearing on the stand- 
ards of identity for canned tomatoes to 
present the evidence to show the merits 
of calcium sulphate. Mr. Siegel’s ad- 
dress will appear in its entirety in an 
early issue. 


THE LABEL SITUATION 


Charles R. Cosby, Secretary of the 
Label Manufacturers National Associa- 
tion was introduced as first speaker on 
Friday morning’s program to further 
explain the cause for the aggravating 
label situation. In the first place, war 
agencies had placed the paper mills on 
an allocation basis giving priorities to 
certain war uses of wood pulp and to 
many derived products so that civilian 
customers received a progressively de- 
creasing percentage of their paper 
needs. In the meantime Uncle Sam was 
ealling for more canned foods, which 
meant a supply of labels much in excess 
of normal needs. Customary imports of 
pulp were cut off and have not yet 
reached their former proportions. Paper 
mills have given their attention to more 
profitable items in the line and as a re- 
sult production of book papers, of which 
most labels are made, has been seriously 
curtailed, making it necessary to use 
other types of papers not suitable for 
proper handling on the presses or for 
varnishing for attractive appearance. 
Available papers were found to be too 
soft and porous for varnishing purposes. 
Realizing the gravity of the situation 
some of the large publication houses 
took immediate steps to acquire owner- 
ship of certain mills, which left a large 
number of commercial users without a 
paper supply source. Production was 
such that remaining mills were unable 
to care for the requirements of these 
added customers and so pro-rationing of 
paper stocks has continued. 

Mr. Cosby warned that it would be a 
mistake for a canner to allow his label 
purchasing to be influenced by any in- 
tention to beat the gun by stocking up 
on labels in anticipation of inflationary 
prices. In the first place, he said, even 
if there is a price increase for labels, 
it will be inconsequential compared to 
other price increases that will occur 


simultaneously. 
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In the second place, he said, it will not 
be advisable to have an over-stock of 
labels of present quality. 

The tight situation in paper is not 
expected to continue indefinitely. More 
paper machines are scheduled to come 
into production, more pulp will be im- 
ported now that restrictions have been 
lifted, more production will be furnished 
in the form of sheeted papers instead of 
roll paper, now that price controls have 
been removed, therefore providing in- 
centives that were previously lacking. 
It is expected that the situation will be 
very much eased by the middle of next 
year, even if the demand continues at 
present levels, Mr. Cosby said in closing. 


INDUSTRY PROGRESS 


Sam G. Gorsline, Secretary of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation gave a very interesting and in- 
structive talk on the history and growth 
of the industry and particularly in can- 
ning machinery and supplies, since the 
early days. He told how the first ex- 
hibit of canning machinery of which 
they have any record, was when an 
autoclave or retort was exhibited in the 
lobby of the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chi- 
cago in 1885 at the meeting of the At- 
lantic States Packers Association and 
the Western Canners Association. This 
showing, he said, was the beginning of 
an annual exhibit of canning machinery 
and supplies, which finally resulted in 
the formation of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association in 1907, for the 
purpose of bringing the very latest 
equipment and supplies to the attention 
of the industry and for the correction 
of many malpractices which had sprung 
up in connection with the early exhibits. 

Mr. Gorsline reviewed many improve- 
ments in canning practices, how corn 
was then husked and cut off the cob by 
hand and how the size of the pea pack 
was governed by the number of women 
they could get to shell the peas; of the 
improvement in can manufacture and 
the advent of the sanitary can; of the 
improvement in glass manufacture so 
that products may now be packed in 
glass at speeds comparable with those 
packed in cans; of the great increase in 
speed in production lines over what it 
was in those early days; of improvement 
in seed to develop strains resistant to 
disease and of uniform ripening periods, 
which will produce quality in the can. 

And with reference to the minimum 
requirements for quality of canned foods 
below which you may not go without 
marking your product “sub-standard,” 
Mr. Gorsline suggested “Why not set up 
some maximum requirements—a star if 
you please, at which you will aim in an 
attempt to produce the very finest qual- 
ity possible, a quality that you can be 
proud of, a quality that will make the 
housewife come back and ask for more 
of your products. That, in my opinion, 
is the future of the canned foods indus- 
try, products so good that you not only 
do not have to apologize for them, but 
the consumer will ask for more and 
when that day comes, unusually large 
packs will not be present to plague you. 


They will go into consumption and make 
better customers for your canned foods.” 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Commenting briefly on some of the 
reconversion problems facing canners, 
Fred A. Stare, President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association warned the 
Pennsylvania Canners that “canners are 
now on their own.” The days of strin- 
gent Government wartime regulations, 
large Government purchases and food 
subsidies are gone. With the elimina- 
tion of Government controls canners 
have the first opportunity of entering a 
competitive market since 1940, he said. 
The farsighted individual or farmer who 
has planned for the future, who has im- 
proved his plant and facilities, built up 
a reserve of working capital, established 
a reserve of good will among his em- 
ployes, his growers and his customers, 
has little to fear. As long as a large 
percentage of our people are gainfully 
employed, at good wages, Mr. Stare said, 
we need not fear any sudden dropping 
off of consumer demand for our product, 
providing we consistently strive to im- 
prove the quality and to meet new steps 
of competition. Top quality canned 
foods always will be wanted, even if 
sometimes low quality goes begging. It 
would be a good rule for any canner to 
refuse to put into cans any food he 
would not want served at his own table. 
And he used a quotation from the late 
Arthur Dorrance, President of the 
Campbell Soup Company who often said 
“Each can of soup contains the com- 
pany’s reputation.” 

Mr. Stare went on to explain that no 
canner can pack a desirable can of food 
out of vegetables that are not fresh or 
that are over-ripe or that are “off- 
grade” in any respect. 


MEETING COMPETITION 

Fred C. Heinz, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, in a very forceful address, par- 
ticularly stressing quality production in 
order to meet competition, spoke some- 
what along the same lines as Mr. Stare. 
As a matter of future business insur- 
ance he urged full use of the many 
trends in the food industry that will in- 
fluence future operations and assist in 
the production of quality foods. Under 
the heading of raw materials he referred 
to the development of new and better 
varieties of fruits and vegetables which 
particularly stress the value of nutri- 
tional improvement, greater resistance 
to disease and increased yield per acre; 
new techniques in production such as 
weed, insect and disease control, which 
are bound to lower the cost of produc- 
tion; new insecticides, fungicides and 
soil fertilization, as well as newly de- 
signed labor saving machinery, which 
will better serve the requirements of the 
food processing industry. A new trend 
in food production, as a result of the 
Army feeding program, is ready-to-serve 
food items, the development of food 
combinations which will prove palatable 
to the consumer. The freezing industry 
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has taken cognizance of such items an} 
has recognized that the consuming pub- 
lic is ready to purchase ready-to-ea: 
items provided they are of high quality 
and reasonably priced. This fact, to- 
gether with the rapid expansion of the 
freezing industry emphasizes the compe- 
tition which canners may expect from 
the fresh, frozen and dehydrated fields. 

Mr. Heinz closed his remarks by cit- 
ing the need for consumer education 
through literature, advertising and bet- 
ter labeling. Let us not forget, he said, 
that business after all is a matter of 
human relations in production, distribu- 
tion and consumption. We deal with 
many types of human nature and a bet- 
ter understanding of its problems will 
bring us greater success. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions were adopted in apprecia- 
tion of the continued experimental and 
research work on canning crops at 
Pennsylvania State College and the con- 
tinued cooperation of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, the U. S. Employment Service, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Pro- 
duction &-+ Marketing Administration, 
and the Emergency Farm Placement 
Division of the Extension Service, as 
being of vital importance to all canners 
of the State. 

Further Resolutions were passed in 
appreciation for the annual dinner and 
entertainment presented by the allied 
industries through the Get-Together 
Committee; and another of thanks to 
the officers and directors and all com- 
mittees for their faithful services dur- 
ing the past year. 

An expression of sympathy was 
passed in Resolution in the deaths of 
Mr. D. E. Yingling, Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. Henry Whiteford, 
Whiteford, Maryland, both of which 
members had been interested in the wel- 
fare of the Association. 


THE ELECTION 


T. Stran Summers, Charles G. Sum- 
mers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, was 
elected President to succeed Luther K. 
Bowman. Other officers elected are: 
M. V. Bankert, Blue Mountain Can- 
neries, Martinsburg, Vice-President 
Vegetables; Ralph Arnold, ‘The 
Knouse Corporation, Peach Glen, V ce- 
President Fruits; Charles H. G. Swei- 
gart, Keystone Mushroom Comp2.y, 
Coatesville, Vice-President Mushroo™1s; 
and William A. Free, Hungerford Pa:k- 
ing Company, Hungerford, Execu' ve 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

New Directors elected are: J. Pic:ce 
Hollabaugh, Biglerville; Clarence G» 1y, 
Bloomsburg; G. Bartol Silver, Chri ti- 
ana; C. L. Snavely, Lancaster; Art .ur 
W. Roth, Orrtanna. Directors conti iu- 
ing to serve with unexpired terms ¢ 'e: 
J. I. Burgoon, Gettysburg; D. E. W 1e- 
brenner 3rd, Hanover; R. H. Poll ck, 
Chambersburg; Robert Schenkel, Gr: 2n- 
castle; James Shriver, Littlesto 
Charles Koller, New Freedom; Ro! nd 
Thompson, Reedsville. 
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CANNERS MEET 


J. E. Standiford of Vincennes elected President—Ed Dunlap of Plymouth 
Vice-President—-Sessions well attended—Visitors steal spotlight. 


Meeting at the Claypool Hotel, Novem- 
ber 21 and 22, immediately following the 
meeting of master minds on the subject 
of tomato blight control, the actual 
meeting of the Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion came somewhat as an anti-climax. 
The scientists and many out of state 
visitors added a more or less national 
touch to this state meeting and their 
every’ wish and desire was cared for 
handsomely by the genial hosts. In ad- 
dition, as at all other state meetings 
thus far this fall, President Fred Stare 
and Secretary Carlos Campbell of the 
NCA were on hand to address the as- 
sembly. 

Under the capable management of 
Secretary Al Dreyer, the Association 
has progressed steadily during the past 
several years until it now numbers 120 
members, not too far from the desired 
goal of 100 per cent. There were good 
crops and good packs of corn, peas and 
tomatoes this past season and every- 
body was happy. Though he had not 
received complete pack reports, and he 
chided members somewhat gently on this 
score, Secretary Dreyer estimated the 
Indiana pack of tomatoes and tomato 
products at about 10% million cases. 

After welcoming his many out of state 
guests, President Max Naas introduced 
NCA President Stare. Mr. Stare pointed 
out the tremendous increase in produc- 
tion of these past several years and the 
concurrent increase in purchasing power. 
If we would avoid catastrophe, he 
warned, we must keep our eyes on this 
purchasing power and do all within our 
power ever to pack quality. Make it a 
rule. he said, to pack only what we 
wou! ! put on our own tables. One can 
of poor quality causes more comment 
than a hundred cases of good quality. 

M» Stare, on the subject of prices, 
sug; sted that canners keep them rea- 
soni’ ie and do everything possible to 
plea» the customer who in the final 
ana! sis is the most important person- 
age any business. 


USINESS HAS THE BALL 


Cl ence A. Jackson, Executive Secre- 
tary -f the Indiana State Chamber of 
Com. -ree presented a scholarly address 


on t. responsibilities of business men 
Int) ng an active part in the affairs 
of o » Government. Business men, he 
said, ave the bad habit of crying for 
Gove ment help when they get in a jam 
and + on complaining of Government in- 
terfe’ nee when the Government tries 
to de omething about it. Business has 
the b | now, he said, let’s keep it that 
Way. ‘et’s work out our own problems. 
Thes: juestions of labor, social security, 
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old age pensions, ete., can be solved 
right in our own plants, he said, and it 
is up to the individual business man to 
solve these problems not only for him- 
self but to take an active part in public 
affairs to see that the laws put on the 
statute books are fair and workable. 


BIKINI 

Wayne Guthrie of the editorial staff 
of the Indianapolis News, literally took 
his listeners back to the tests at Bikini 
which he had been privileged to witness. 
His dramatic and forceful account left 
every listener with a greater respect for 
the atomic bomb. Many commented after 
the meeting that listening to him was 
the next thing to actually being on the 
spot. 

THE INDUSTRY’S MAJOR 
PROBLEM 


Mindful that practically all Govern- 
ment controls have now been lifted and 
reflecting further on the outstanding 
production that the industry achieved 
during the war years Carlos Campbell, 
Secretary of the National Canners As- 
sociation, concluded that the industry’s 
major post-war problem lies in distribu- 
tion rather than in production. The 1946 
pack of canned fruits and vegetables 
promises to be about 500 million cases 
compared with a total average pack for 
the five years immediately preceding the 
war of 265 million cases. This means 
that this season’s pack is about 85 per 
cent larger than the average pre-war 
year normal peace time pack. It is true 
that canned foods along with many other 
products have for the past five years 
enjoyed a period of strong demand with 
the result that little or no sales effort 
was required to sell them. This demand 
situation cannot continue forever, Mr. 
Campbell reminded, and it will not be 
sufficient merely to revive the sales 
methods of 1939 and 1940, because such 
programs may not fit conditions that 
must be met within the next few years, 
and a careful study of distribution prob- 
lems may be needed. 

Distribution, Mr. Campbell said, is 
usually divided into two parts—First, 
merchandising, which has to do with the 
canners’ and distributors’ problems of 
moving the foods toward the consumer 
and making them available to the con- 
sumer at such time and place, at such 
favorable price as will induce her to 
accept them. Second, consumer educa- 
tion, which is the force designed to move 
the consumer toward the flow of canned 
foods and cause her to take the purchas- 
ing initiative. 

MERCHANDISING METHODS—The first 
of these classifications, merchandising 


factors and methods, involve a study of 
four major problems: 

A—Supplies and their movement 
B—Measurement of market and demand 
C—Pricing policies and relationships 
D—Distributor education. 

The first two of these problems have 
received considerable time and effort in 
NCA’s Division of Statistics which has 
been supplying the industry with infor- 
mation on packs, stocks, shipments, as 
well as certain analytical studies of sta- 
tistics. Research work has also been 
conducted by the Association for the 
measurement of demand for canned 
foods, and consumer education is receiv- 
ing full attention of the Association’s 
Home Economies Division and Research 
Laboratories. 


NEW COMPETITION 


Canners may very well be faced with 
the fact that new competitive situations 
have developed in the food field not only 
because of new foods but also because 
of new and improved packaging and 
vigorous sales promotion programs in- 
troduced through various distributor 
channels, Mr. Campbell reminded. Can- 
ners may well consider that their prob- 
lems of distribution and pricing policies 
extend to the retailer and that more effi- 
cient ways and means should be devel- 
oped to provide him with more informa- 
tion regarding the canned food he is 
selling, a better knowledge of can sizes 
in terms of consumer’ requirements, 
more instructions regarding the sales 
value of labels, a general revival of sales 
promotion that would enable the retail 
grocer to become a more effective sales- 
man of canned foods. 

Mr. Campbell went on to explain 
the various ways in which the National 
Association can be helpful in solving 
these many problems of distribution. 


THE ELECTION 

J. E. Standiford, Vice-President of 
Vincennes Packing Corporation, Vin- 
cennes, was elected President of the As- 
sociation to succeed Maxwell Naas of 
The Naas Corporation, Portland. Ed- 
ward Dunlap, owner of the Plymouth 
Canning Company, Plymouth, was 
elected Vice-President; and A. F. Dreyer 
of Indianapolis reappointed Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

New Directors include: Edwin Fettig 
for the Northern Section; H. K. Batchel- 
der for the Central Section; R. W. 
Jones for the Southern Section. These 
together with J. E. Standiford, Ed- 
ward Dunlap, Maxwell Naas, J. H. 


Foulkes, R. B. Hufford, and T, N. Lyons, 
complete the Board. . 
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TOMATO BLIGHT CONTROL CONFERENCE 


The country’s leading plant pathologists, entomologists, plant growers and 
raw products men assemble at Indianapolis to discuss tomato blight and 
practical methods of control. 


For two full days last week, plant 
pathologists from every important to- 
mato growing State in the country, 
entomologists, plant growers and raw 
products men of every description traded 
results of their individual research and 
scientific knowledge in an effort to spell 
out a practical method of control for 
tomato blight. Most readers will know 
that this plague cost tomato growers 
thousands of dollars last season and just 
about scared the wits out of every to- 
mato canner east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They will know also that this 
plague is a new threat to tomato pro- 
duction. It has been thirty years since 
this fungus has been found in tomato 
fields to any serious extent. So little or 
nothing was known about its habits or 
of methods of control. 

So that the industry might be _ in- 
formed at the earliest possible time, the 
Raw Products Division of the National 
Canners Association called this meeting 
of interested scientists, pronounced the 
greatest gathering of scientific knowl- 
edge of any one subject ever assembled. 
Drs. Mahoney and Woodbury, present 
and retired chief of Raw Products Divi- 
sion, NCA, acted as co-chairmen. The 
conference was held at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, November 20 and 
21, prior to the meeting of Indiana Can- 
ners Association. Canners and interested 
parties had been invited to attend and 
seating capacity was exhausted at each 
session. 


SOURCE AND HABITS 


1. The disease is the same as the 
potato blight fungus. 

2. It prospers only in protracted peri- 
ods of cool, wet weather during the 
growing season. 

3. The spore can live only on live ma- 
terial and is usually carried over the 
winter in trash piles and dumps con- 
taining live sprouts such as the potato 
tuber. 

4. The spores cannot live on frozen 
material but if plowed under in the fall 
with live vegetable matter and followed 
by snows preventing a freeze from 
reaching them, there is probability of 
infection the following year. 

5. The disease is spread by trans- 
planting infected plants or fruits from 
one area to another. The spores are also 
windborn but only short distances since 
it lives only an hour or so when detached 
from live vegetable matter. 

6. Infection was found in Indiana not 
only on Georgia grown plants but also 
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on direct seeded plots and plants from 
Moapa Valley, Nevada, suggesting that 
when the weather is right infection may 
be expected. 


7. Disease is apparently not seed 
borne. Seed from infected fruits have 
been planted and disease free plants 
grown therefrom. 


8. Very little has been accomplished 
in the way of establishing a variety 
resistant to the fungus. 


CONTROL 


1. There are several fungicides avail- 
able that give a high percentage of con- 
trol. Any of the fixed coppers, Bor- 
deaux or dithane were suggested. Zer- 
late, most effective against anthracnose 
and leaf mold, will hold late blight in 
check long enough to apply the coppers 
or dithane. 


2. Three applications at one week in- 
tervals usually bring about complete or 
almost complete control. Applications 
should start normally about 30 days 
after the first cluster bloom, earlier if 
later blight threatens. 

3. There are applicators available that 
have enhanced the value of dust. Some 
as good as spray. 


4. Considerable work is being done on 
nozzles for airplane dusting and results 
should be better next year. 


5. Wider spacing may help control. 


6. Although the 1945 season brought 
the first attack in many years the 
disease is very virulent and the sources 
for infection in 1947 are prevalent. It 
would be prudent then to have at hand 
the equipment and fungicides necessary 
to do a job. Kenneth Rider, well known 
Indiana canner, suggested that disease 
control be considered the same as an in- 
surance policy and that it be written 
in as a regular item of expense much 
the same as is practiced by orchardists 
the country over. 


WARNING CENTER 


Since progression is fairly regular and 
established, it was suggested and ap- 
proved by this body that a warning 
system be set up whereby plant pathol- 
ogists and other interested parties would 
keep the USDA, Bureau of Plant 
Pathology adequately informed of the 
status of the fungus at all times and of 
the weather conditions obtaining in local 
areas. This center will in turn keep 
growers and canners informed at all 
times through the state officers, the 
state associations and the trade press. 


Canners would then know in time when 
to use preventative measures. 


GEORGIA PLANTS 


A letter to Georgia growers was 
drafted and approved by this body. It 
pointed out the serious losses suffered 
this past year from infected plants and 
urged that they take every precaution to 
see that only disease free plants be 
shipped in the future. 

A letter to Governor-elect Talmadge 
of Georgia was also approved. This 
letter also pointed out the heavy losses 
sustained and urged that the State In- 
spection Service be strengthened sug- 
gesting that the load of an individual 
inspector be,reduced to no more than 
700 acres per inspector. 
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CITRUS PLANT QUARANTINE 
HEARING 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that public hearings would 
be held to consider the advisability of 
amending the two plant quarantines 
which prohibit or restrict the entry into 
the continental U. S., Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii of citrus plants and parts there- 
of, including fruit. These hearings will 
be held in Washington, D. C., Room 3106 
South Bldg., Department of Agriculture 
at 10 A.M., Dec. 5, 1946. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has information on 
two diseases of citrus in South American 
countries which do not occur in the con- 
tinental U. S., Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 
One of these, sweet orange scab, atiacks 
various citrus fruits and is reported as 
occurring in Argentina, Brazil, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay. The other, a bac- 
terial disease known as “cancrosis B,” 
attacks various citrus fruits and is re- 
ported from Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. The Department also has 
information that the disease known as 
citrus canker occurs in the follcwing 
countries and islands not at present 
named in the citrus-fruit quarar tine: 
New Zealand, Burma, Mozam!ique, 
Seychelles, and Mauritius. 


LAUNCHES BUSINESS 


H. K. Astmann, who has been o) erat- 
ing a food brokerage business in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., since 1935 for an © it-of- 
town concern, has organized his own 
business, operating under his own ‘ame, 
with headquarters at 259 Dei. ware 
Ave., Buffalo 2. 
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Crown service does not stop when 
we deliver your order to you... 
we have an interest in our cans and 

you right up to the time the ultimate 
consumer purchases your product. We feel 
that we share your responsibility and that we 

have a duty to perform. Toward that end we keep 
store too. We keep records of our cans packed with 
your product and their respective performances, and we 


are proud of those records. This is another instance of 


what we mean when we speak of Crown personalized service. 


THE NATION’S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


| OWN CAN COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA - Baltimore - Chicago - St. Louis - Houston + Orlando - Fort Wayne - Nebraska City 
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OTHER MEANS PROMOTING SALES 


House Organs coming back?—The Editorial or publication policy of such 
has to be determined—A study of this question—By BETTER PROFITS 


The advertisements of super markets 
and chain stores all point toward a rapid 
return to normalcy in the struggle for 
recognition among housewives. Current 
advertisements in magazines having a 
national circulation show that canners 
accustomed to national advertising 
schedules and costs are taking up where 
they left off after Pearl Harbor. It 
seems logical then, that canners wish- 
ing to increase employee loyalty, dealer 
co-operation and support, as well as 
sales as a whole, will do well to dig up 
some of the plans previously considered 
for the furtherance of programs looking 
toward the ends mentioned. Only re- 
cently a large firm of publishers, among 
others, has initiated the publication of 
a house organ already certain to in- 
crease employee loyalty to an undeter- 
mined degree. 


Among our readers are many canners 
who because of expanding activities, in- 
creased manufacturing facilities and so 
forth, would benefit in increased em- 
ployee co-operation and support if they 
were to edit and publish a house organ. 
You will see many new publications of 
this sort in the next year or two, so if 
you are thinking of something of this 
kind, better get going on it as soon as 
possible before the novelty has worn off 
and files become cluttered with this and 
that, all designed to do about the same 
thing. 


No doubt many have hesitated about 
publishing a house organ because they 
have not fully decided as to the editorial 
or publication policy to be pursued. 
Let’s consider such a policy a bit and 
see what conclusions we may safely 
draw. In the first place, you are really 
prompted in thinking about such an 
issue because you no doubt realize the 
business building possibilities wrapped 
up in such a package. You have often 
tried to post your brokers regularly con- 
cerning stocks on hand, crop prospects 
during the growing season and so on, 
and have generally fallen by the way- 
side sooner or later. Material for gen- 
eral distribution has often been scanty, 
and finally you have discontinued the 
issue, always promising yourselves you 
would resume at the first opportunity. 


It would seem, first of all, as if you 
should decide as to a fixed term during 
which you will print, mimeograph or 
otherwise prepare and publish a house 
organ or whatever you may term it, 
irrespective of the seeming need for it 
at a given time or the apparent absence 
of suitable material for it. Set this 
term at at least a year, then you will 
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carry through a period of seedtime and 
harvest, of surplus stocks and possible 
searcities and in fact, get your feet wet 
during a year of publication. Survive 
this and the chances are you will con- 
tinue for some time inasmuch as you 
will have gained valuable experience. 


NAMING IT 


What will you call it? Well, a num- 
ber of firms starting a house organ have 
called attention to it by means of an 
initial contest including cash prizes for 
the best name. That is as good a plan 
as any for naming the publication and 
will, as I have pointed out, increase 
initial interest in it. Having decided on 
a name, how will you start it off? Will 
you devote a great deal of space to plant 
procedures, manufacturing and all that? 
That is for you to decide but before 
arriving at such a decision it will be 
well for you to also decide your primary 
objective in getting out the magazine in 
the first place. Can you foresee a glut 
in stocks on hand in some not too distant 
future? If you can, you will probably 
want to stress sales and merchandising 
plans instead of telling in too great de- 
tail just how the new plant functions so 
efficiently. Other things being equal, 
you will probably do best to plan on 
stressing sales functions and anticipa- 
tions instead of plant management and 
operation. 

We all take pride in imposing edifices 
of brick, stone and wood making up our 
plants and offices; we also take a great 
deal of pride in our jobs. An office em- 
ployee arranging for the first time a 
form for recording any plant or sales 
procedure in such a manner it may be 
easily analyzed covering several months’ 
operations will take a justifiable pride 
in it, but the final effect on the profit- 
able operation of the company will be 
negligible in comparison to the compe- 
tent sales argument of some field agent 
or broker who has been successful in 
introducing a new product. The height 
of the new smoke stack in feet and 
inches is not to be compared to the re- 
ception accorded the introduction of a 
new product in a market where it was 
shown for the first time and welcomed! 

As strange as it may seem, you may 
expect considerable rivalry between the 
office and the field men. All in good fun 
of course, but a clerk watching sales 
expenses, and successful in cutting them 
down one half of one per cent, will often 
feel he is quite as important in the 
whole scheme of company operations as 
the man who is responsible for moving 
one hundred thousand cases of a product 
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profitably. If you intend to make fea- 
ture sales, sales affairs and moving 
goods profitably, take care that the office 
does not by-pass these matters for a 
detailed explanation as to the new 
forms, P-345, to be used in reporting 
warehouse stocks monthly! 


Your new publication may be as 
elaborate or as simple as circumstances 
seem to dictate. It may be mimeo- 
graphed, typed on the electric typewriter 
or printed. It may be illustrated or not 
as you wish. Two primary considera- 
tions may govern you as to subject mat- 
ter. Items of human interest are always 
welcome, especially in a larger organiza- 
tion. New homes, arrivals, cars even, 
are all noted with interest by employee 
readers. Humor? Well, if you can avoid 
the corny type of humor, sprinkle it in 
as you see fit. Sermons? Avoid them 
as you would the plague, keep the whole 
publication informative. Present com- 
pany policy as may be necessary, plug 
sales always and eventually your sales 
and profits will increase according to 
your hopes. 


FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES 


Prasad Brothers, exporters and im- 
porters of Benares City, India, write 
under date of October 7: “It is our in- 
tention to install a modern plant for 
canning green peas in this country and 
so would like to know if you could pos- 
sibly put us into touch with any parties 
in the United States within your wide 
scope of acquaintances, who might le 
interested to start such a factory in 
India in cooperation with us. In case 
you cannot help us in the matter, we 
shall be extremely thankful if you cou d 
furnish with the names and address:s 
of any body of food technicians or ¢a }- 
ning associations in America who mig it 
do so.” Prasad Brothers, 23 Mis ’- 
pokhra, Benares City, India. 


And here’s another: “We are inte:- 
ested in buying new machinery a d 
equipment for our factory. Our bu /- 
ness is the preserving of fruit juic s, 
jams and jellies out of various berr ’s 
and apples. It has proved impossi’ ¢ 
to obtain addresses of manufacturers f 
this type of machinery in this count y 
and we would be glad to hear from a y 
of your advertisers who make this ki. d 
of equipment”. Mehutehdas Viroke O.., 
Helsinki, Finland. 
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(Pages 51-52) 
FMC Rotary Pea Washer 


(Pages 45-46) 
Sprague-Sells Blancher 


Os (Pages 37-38) 

Elevator Boot 

(Page 39) 
Gooseneck Conveyor 


(Pages 41-42) 
Twin Reel Grader 


LEWIS QUALITY GRADER AND WASHER 


Other Pea-Canning Equipment 


Cleaners Hoppers resulting ina great saving No. 700. Look through your copy—or send 
Cookers Hullers of salt. Density of brine is for one today. 
Coolers Picking Tables 
Draining Reels Retorts d I, 
Elevators Shaker Washers : ti 
Fillers Tenderometers 00 ac nery orp ora on 
Hoists Viners . 

B29 SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION Hoopeston, Illinois 

BRANCHES—NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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Grades peas faster, more accurately by 
specific gravity principle. Upward current 
effect enables the Lewis to separate fancy 
peas from those too mature, more quickly, in 
brine of much lower den- 
sity than other methods, 


controlled automatically. All brine is thor- 
oughly cleaned, reclaimed and recirculated. 

You will find the most complete line of 
food processing, filling and packaging 
machinery for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, 
fruits, ete., in the 248-page FMC Catalog 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CALTONE INSTALLING 
MEXICAN PLANTS 


Seeking outlets for the Mexican citrus 
industry, and with an eye to the great 
potential foreign market for Mexican 
grown and processed foods such as toma- 
toes, pineapples, guavas and mangos, the 
Banco Nacional de Credito Egidal, S. A., 
Federal Land and Agricultural bank of 
Mexico, has entered into contract with 
The Caltone Corporation, Anaheim, 
California, citrus processors, to estab- 
lish two processing plants, one in Llera 
and the other one at Tamaulipas, which 
are expected to be in production by Feb- 
ruary of next year. A substantial amount 
of machinery and equipment has already 
been shipped from the United States and 
the balance will be on its way within 
a very short time. Both plants will be 
financed and owned by Banco Nacional 
but installed and operated by Caltone, 
which will manage the plants for the 
first year, teaching Mexican personnel 
American processing techniques. It is 
planned to turn the plants over to Mex- 
ican management at the end of the first 
year, or as soon thereafter as the per- 
sonnel are fully trained and it is deter- 
mined that the plants are capable of 
self-management. The entire output of 
both plants will be under the Caltone 
label bearing the identification of being 
manufactured in Mexico. 


JOHN B. STOKELY DIES 
SUDDENLY 


Following a heart attack, John B. 
Stokely, 40-year-old Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident of Stokely Foods, Inc., died at his 
home in Indianapolis early on the morn- 
ing of November 25. Funeral services 
were held Wednesday afternoon at New- 
port, Tennessee. 


He is survived by his wife and daugh- 
ter, and by one brother, Edward, who 
is in charge of the Stokely-Van Camp 
operations in Canada. He is a cousin 
of W. B. Stokely, Jr., President of Stokely 
Foods, Ine. 


Mr. Stokely, who attended the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been with Stokely 
Foods, Ine., and its predecessor com- 
panies since 1926. He was active in as- 
sociation affairs, serving on committees 
and the Administrative Council of the 
National Canners Association. 


ORGANIZE NEW FIRM 


Logan Murray Grocery Co., Lebanon 
Junction, Ky., has been organized with 
authorized capital stock of $50,000 to 
operate a wholesale grocery business. 
Incroporators are Logan Murray, John 
L. Thompson, Jr., and Edward Mather. 
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FISH CANNERS ELECT 


All officers of the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries were reelected at the 33rd An- 
nual Convention held at the Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington, November 
19. The roster includes: A. W. Wittig, 
Port Ashton Packing Corporation, Seat- 
tle, President; Guy V. Graham, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, Seattle, First Vice- 
President; J. A. Green, Pacific American 
Fisheries, South Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, Second Vice-President; G. B. Peter- 
son, Red Salmon Canning Company, Seat- 
tle, Third Vice-President; E. W. Thomp- 
son, Columbia River Packers Associa- 
tion, Astoria, Oregon, Fourth Vice-Pres- 
ident; E. D. Clark, Seattle, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


CANCO ADDS TO RESEARCH 
QUARTERS 


American Can Company’s_ research 
facilities at the Central Laboratory in 
Maywood, Illinois have been enlarged 
25 per cent with the completion of the 
remodeling of a third building, James A. 
Stewart, Vice-President in Charge of Re- 
search and Development has announced. 
The building, which was inspected by sev- 
eral hundred industrialists and scientists 
during the celebration of the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the company’s Research 
Division November 20, has about 16,000 
square feet of floor area. It brings the 
total research space at Maywood to ap- 
proximately 81,000 square feet, most of 
which will be alloted to the metallurgical, 
biochemical, bacteriological, fibre contain- 
er, food inspection and _ engineering 
groups. 


TO HONOR FRANK GORRELL 


Included in the Fortieth Anniversary 
plans of the National Canners Associa- 
tion at the Atlantic City Convention will 
be a testimonial dinner in honor of Mr. 
Frank E. Gorrell, Treasurer and past 
Secretary of the Association. The event 
will be held in the Banquet Hall of the 
Atlantic City Auditorium on January 21 
and will be self-supporting by ticket sales 
with attendance limited to 2,000. As a 
part of the celebration a souvenir history 
of the Association will be published with 
a tribute to Mr. Gorrell written by J. E. 
Fitzgerald, who for years served as an 
Assistant Secretary of the Association 
and edited the “Information Letter”. 


INCORPORATED 


Carl Roetelle, Rosemary Roetelle and 
John E. Frost have incorporated the 
Elsa Canning Company to do business 
at Elsa, Texas, with $25,000 authorized 
capital stock. 
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1946 CORN PACK 


NCA’s Division of Statistics this week 
released figures to show the total pack 
of canned sweet corn for 1946 to he 
32,526,374 actual cases. This is the see- 
ond high pack of record being only 
slightly smaller than the 1942 record 
pack of 33,147,054 cases and compares 
with the 1945 pack of 29,538,553 cases. 
On the basis of equivalent cases of 24/2 
cans the 1946 pack totaled 30,951,000 
cases compared with 28,237,000 cases for 
1945. 

The following report is a summary of 
the pack of canned sweet corn made by 
all firms known to have packed the prod- 
uct in 1946. The pack by states for 1946 
compared with that for 1945 follows: 


CORN PACK IN ACTUAL CASES 


State 1945 1946 

Maine and Vermont.......... 905,643 1,244,011 
Maryland and Delaware... 2,639,312 2,689,249 
626,989 575,507 
Ohio 1,124,937 1,307,656 
Illinois 4,417,384 5,124,755 
5,962,722 5,664,825 
4,962,876 6,298,703 
Iowa and Nebraska............ 3,356,801 3,806,398 
Other States—-East ............. 199,850 171,568 
Other States—West .......... 1,907,177 2,348,012 

Total United States...... 29,538,553 32,526,374 


By styles of pack and varieties the 
Cream Style pack amounted to 4,709,130 
cases of White and 12,054,617 cases of 
Golden Bantam; the Whole Grain pack 
amounted to 14,778,379 cases of Golden 
Bantam and 984,248 cases of White. 


The Association further reports civil- 
ian stocks in canners’ hands as of Novem- 
ber 1 to be 16,277,000 cases 24/2 as com- 
pared with 17,850,000 cases 24/2 on that 
same date last year. Total shipments 
from August 1 to November 1 amounted 
to 13,504,000 24/2 this year as against 
9,737,000 cases 24/2 for a like period of 
last year. This means that very nearly 
half of the 1946 pack has been moved 
within the first three months. 


PEA STOCKS 


Out of a total supply of 41,331,000 
cases basis 24/2 of canned peas for the 
1946-47 season there remained in «an- 
ners’ hands, November 1, 13,752,000 ¢ ses, 
according to figures released by N’ A’s 
Division of Statistics. Total shipn nts 
from June 1 to November 1 amount: | to 
27,204,000 cases as against 22,98 000 
cases for a like period last year. * \ip- 
ments during October this year amou ited 
to 4,969,000 cases. No figures were om- 
piled for shipments during this p: 
last year. Of the stocks on hand «out 
10,000,000 cases are sweets and 3,00: 000 
cases are Alaskas. 


FIRE DESTROYS CANNER‘ 


The E. L. Petterson canning | ant, 
Mount Ida, Ark., was destroyed by fire 
November 20 with an estimated lo-s of 
$10,000 covered by insurance. 
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STECHER-TRAUNG GIVES YOU 
COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE ON 


The Double ‘‘S’? W. G. Corn . . 


CLEANER WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


Let us tell you about it 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OU save time and money when you 

use Stecher-Traung’s efficient ser- 
vice. Two great, modern plants, ideally 
located .. . plus sales offices, with travel- 
ling representatives, in all principal 
metropolitan areas. 

Facilities for producing the finest FULL 
Color lithography are unexcelled. That’s 
why so many cf America’s leading com- 
panies depend upon Stecher-Traung for 
high quality labels . . . that’s why it will 
pay you to get in touch with Stecher- 
Traung when in the market for FULL 
Color labels that really sell! 


CORRUGATED SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


“HE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
Last Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


EXTRACTOR 


Labels » Box Wraps + Seed Packets 
Folding Boxes » Merchandise Envelopes and 
Cards + Advertising Material 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Rochester 7, N. ¥. San Francisco 11, Calif. | 
Offices in Principal Cities , 


“WHILE IN OPERATION 
Perfect Cortrol 


and 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Write for COMPLETE, 

INFORMATION TODAY) 

Berlin Chapman Co, 
Berlin, Wis, 


PUBCANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


ILLINOIS CANNERS PROGRAM 


The Fall Meeting of the Illinois Can- 
ners Association to be held at the Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, December 2 and 3 
will open with a meeting of the Aspara- 
gus Canners Bureau at 10:00 A.M. The 
convention proper will get under way 
immediately following the luncheon at 
12:30 when President J. W. Thuma will 
make his address, followed by a talk by 
Guy E. Reed, Vice-President, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. ‘“Man- 
power problems” will be discussed at the 
General Session which will take place 
at 2 o’clock, and W. C. Holly, Assistant 
Director, Labor Branch, Production & 
Marketing Administration, will speak. A 
dinner dance and entertainment will take 
place in the evening at 7:30. 


Tuesday morning’s General Session 
will open at 10 o’clock with “legislative 
problems” the principal subject for dis- 
cussion. Leonard W. Stiegel of Deere 
& Company, Moline, Chairman of the 
Social Security Committee of Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce will be the princi- 
pal speaker. The Board of Directors will 
meet at 2:15 and a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Corn Borer Control will take 
place at that same time. This subject 
will be thoroughly discussed at the Gen- 
eral Session at 2 o’clock that afternoon. 


TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


The Annual Fall Convention of the 
Tri-State Packers Association to be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, December 4 and 5, will open at 
10 o’clock on the morning of the 4th 
with a meeting of the Tomato Section 
where leading pathologists will conduct 
a discussion on tomato blight. 


Fred A. Stare, President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, and Carlos 
Campbell, NCA’s Secretary, will address 
the General Session which will immedi- 
ately follow the luncheon at 12.30 on the 
4th. 


In the afternoon there will be a meet- 
ing of the Green and Wax Bean Section 
where Maurice Siegel of Strasburger & 
Siegel will conduct a discussion of the 
proposed Food and Drug standards for 
green and wax beans. An extensive 
sample cutting will take place at this 
meeting in order to develop recommen- 
dations for presentation to the Food & 
Drug Administration. 


At 5:30 in the afternoon the Crown 
Can Company will entertain at a cock- 
tail party, which will be followed by a 
banquet and entertainment at 7:00 P. M. 
through the courtesy of the Get-Together 
Committee of the allied industries. 

Thursday morning’s activities will get 
under way with a meeting of the Corn 
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Section at 10:00 o’clock when Harvey 
Burr, Secretary of the Corn Canners 
Service Bureau will set up the “Na- 
tional corn picture.” Dr. E. P. Walls 
of the University of Maryland will dis- 
cuss sample packs in Maryland while 
Maurice Siegel will summarize the re- 
sults of this season’s experimental packs. 
The sample packs will be cut and graded 
at this meeting. 

Also at 10 o’clock that morning -a 
Lima Bean Meeting will be held and Dr. 
Amihud Kramer, Research Associate of 
the University of Maryland, and Dr. 
Siegel will tell of harvesting and ma- 
turity studies. 


The new President to be elected at the 
General Session on Wednesday will pre- 
side at the first meeting of the new 
Board of Directors which will follow a 
luncheon at 12:30 on December 5. New 
business, committee reports and com- 
modity recommendations will be consid- 
ered by the Board. 


GEORGIA CANNERS PROGRAM 


Three big days are planned for the 
Annual Convention of the Georgia Can- 
ners Association to be held at the De 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, December 4, 5 
and 6. On the afternoon of the 4th the 
Executive Committee will meet, after 
which the entire convention will be taken 
into an oyster roast through the cour- 
tesy of the L. P. Maggioni Company. 

The first General Session of the conven- 
tion will get under way on Tuesday 
morning, December 5, when Fred Stare, 
President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation; C. H. Mahoney, Director of the 
Association’s Raw Products Bureau; J. 
Kelly Wright, Administrator, Food Sec- 
tion of Order M-81; and C. H. Alden, 
Georgia State Entomologist, are sched- 
uled to speak. 


The afternoon program will immedi- + 


ately follow a luncheon at 1 o’clock, 
when Walter F. George, U. S. Senator 
from Georgia, will speak. At 3 o’clock 
a cutting bee is scheduled to take place 
when representatives from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Food 
& Drug Department will officiate, as- 
sisted by Deke Carmer of American Can 
Company, Jim Everitt of Continental 
Can Company, and J. M. H. Prettyman 
of National Can Corporation. <A cock- 
tail party, banquet and informal dinner 
will take place in the evening through 
the courtesy of associate members. 


The Association’s Business Session 
will open on Friday morning, December 
6, at 10 o’clock, which will consist of 
the Secretary and Treasurer’s reports, 
committee reports, general business mat- 
ters and the election of officers. 

Associate members are scheduled to 
meet at that same hour that morning to 
discuss any pertinent matters. 
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Calendar of Events 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Illinois Canners Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Georgia Canners Association, De 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 9, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 10, 1946—18th Annual 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Asscciation, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 11, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners_ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1946—6l1st An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 8-9, 1947—Canners’ and 
Field Men’s Conferences, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1947—Canners and 
Field Men’s Conferences, Michigan St:te 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


JANTWARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, “t- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Cn- 
vention, National Canners Associat >n, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual -x- 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machir ‘ry 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic C ty, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual ( »n- 
vention, National- American Whole +le 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 29-31, 1947—21st Indi.na 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Pursue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, a 
fayette, Ind. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES STRESS THE USE OF 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 


FOR BETTER PACKS OF PEAS AND LIMA BEANS AT GREATER PROFITS 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE co. 


Viner Feeders, Ensilage one Chain Adjastars: 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN) 
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Non-Productive Time 


INCREASE 
Yield from Raw Stock 


IMPROVE 
Quality of Finished Product 


Indiana 
E-Z Adjust 
Pulpers 


ELIMINATE PULPING PROBLEMS 


With an Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper you get quality control without loss of pro- 
duction time. You get maximum yield from raw stock and keep mold count 
to a minimum. By a simple movement of the Adjusting Wheel you can make 
the pomace wetter or dryer without stopping the machine. The degree of 
moisture in pomace can be changed as freqently as condition of raw stock, 
as it runs, may require. 


The Langsenkamp Line is Complete for Tomato, Pumpkin, and Other 
Fruit and Vegetable Products. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Holiday Widely Celebrated—Stocks of 
Canned Foods Took Drubbing—Statistics 
Issued on the Canned Pea Packs, as Also on 
Canned Corn—Both Have Largely Been 
Distributed—Tomatoes in Proud Position 


“7”? pay—Yes, “T” for Thanksgiving 
Day, as it was possibly more generally 
and more wholeheartedly celebrated than 
ever before, certainly since the begin- 
ning of the wars. In years gone by, of 
course, it was always well celebrated, 
but this year the country felt it was due 
a real celebration—thanksgiving that 
the wars are over—or have been de- 
clared over as of January Ist, 1947, and 
it is customary to anticipate the big 
days, and so they chose Thanksgiving 
Day a little ahead of time but also be- 
cause it so well expressed their feelings. 
And we dare predict, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that this 
Thanksgiving Day saw a greater con- 
sumption of turkey and other good 
things than in any previous year. After 
all the trials and tribulations of the war 
time years, and their necessary restric- 
tions, here was the first time they felt 
that they could go full steam ahead, and 
this they did. And old Tom Turkey led 
the parade in magnificent style. Con- 
sideration of costs were thrown aside; 
they had the money, appetite and the 
prices could not rob them of their de- 
sire to splurge. 


And with the turkey went plentiful 
supplies of canned foods, which may call 
for additional supplies to amend the in- 
ventories pretty badly shot for the occa- 
sion. The canned foods market is in 
such good position that there was no 
occasion for anyone to worry about 
it, or the prices. If there was any 
worry it was as to where to obtain 
needed replacements. But this too was 
put off for the occasion, and the worry 
about inventories to close the year was 
left for another day. 


BUSINESS—If you feel inclined to get 
down to business you will wish to read 
and to study the statistics just issued 
this week. These cover canned corn, 
and they are commanding in their size. 
You have these elsewhere in this issue, 
in detail and no need to repeat here. 
But the stocks left on hand at this time 
are most interesting as evidencing the 
tremendous demand which now exists 
for all canned foods. 


Thanksgiving Day is to celebrate the 
ending of the crop seasons, and the op- 
portunity to give thanks to the benefi- 
cent Ruler of all mankind for His gifts 
this past year must well up in every 
breast. 


But when you regard the results of 
your handiwork—and you most cer- 
tainly must find it well—at least in size, 
and we believe in quality, too—note the 
high approval your consumers have evi- 
dently put upon it. Study the corn and 
peas statistics given on another page, 
but note particularly the early and 
heavy distribution of these packs. Nor- 
mally such packs are intended to supply 
the dreary months of no production, the 
Fall, winter and early spring months 
before new crops are available, and you 
did a fine job—with a total supply of 
over 31,000,000 cases of canned corn, 
and over 41,000,000 cases of canned peas. 


But note what has happened to them 
here more than a month before the first 
of the year: Of corn, as of November 
1st, almost half the pack had been dis- 
tributed, or at least nearly half (and 
don’t let the wet-blanket boys rob you 
of your pleasure by saying that these 
stocks have not yet been consumed— 
they are on their way, off the market, 
and they will be consumed, for they have 
not been bought as souvenirs to wear in 
buttonholes. As of November l1st—a 
whole month of heavy consumption has 
intervened and changed the ultimate pic- 
ture very materially by this time—there 
were a little over 16 million cases of 
canned corn left. That is pretty quick 
distribution, because corn canning days 
were but recently with us. 


On canned peas November 1st showed 
not quite 14 million cases out of the 
more than 41 million supply, with at 
least seven months to go. Nothing to 
worry about the ultimate distribution of 
these canned peas long before another 
pea canning season can roll around. 


We would like to talk about canned 
tomatoes but we dare not; they are the 
Sacred Cow of the canned foods world. 
Reference to their standing in the so- 
cialite world of the canned foods indus- 
try need only be made by stating that 
Standard 2s canned tomatoes are quoted 
at $2 per doz., and up, and we do mean 
up, as there are those who are holding 
as high as $2.75 for those same toma- 
toes. Everybody knows that there are 
not enough canned tomatoes to nearly 
meet the market demand, but all canners 
should learn that it is not good economic 
policy to hold 2s standard tomatoes at 
such high prices. The great mass of 
buyers of canned tomatoes is among the 
lower income people, and they will feel 
an affront if their favorite canned food 
is held at a price which seems to be 
highway robbery. No use kicking about 
such things as this because we can do 
nothing about it, the goods having 
passed to the second and third hands, 
and somewhere along that line there will 
be those without any market care than 
the highest the market will bear. But 
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somehow the consuming public should be 
made to know that the tomato canners 
are not forcing these fancy prices for 
their product. But that just can’t be 
done. 

Canned tomatoes are not the only 
item in the canned foods list. All other 
canned foods, canned fruits and vege- 
tables and canned fish of every sort are 
very much in the picture as you will 
note in the market reports which follow. 

Tne canned foods market makes a 
very vretty picture in these closing days 
of November, never brighter if our 
memory serves us aright; because this 
is not just speculation, or gambling, it 
is actual, solid market conditions, for 
the consumers are taking canned foods 
confidently and in large volume. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributor Inventory Cutting Puzzling to 
Trade—Reseales Feature the Market—To- 
mato Inquiry Eases—Resale Pressure on 
Peas—Corn Demand Slackens—Moderate 
Inquiry for Beans—But Little Interest in 
Fish—Citrus Softens 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 29, 1946 


THE SITUATION—With resale pressure 
steadily increasing, buyers are backing 
away from the canned foods market to 
an increasing extent, and volume of ac- 
tual trading this week has been light. 
The situation has now reached the point, 
it is reported, where goods are offered at 
resale below cannery prices and, in some 
instances, goods which cannot be bought 
at any price from first hands, can be 
picked up at attractive levels at resale. 
Just what is motivating distributors in 
their evident increasing desire to cut 
down inventories is difficult to determine 
—it is certain, however, that the wave 
of bearishness now sweeping the murket 
has completely changed the market pic- 
ture. Canners are “keeping their he ids” 
and are not joining the selling parade 
to the extent of endeavoring to ‘orce 
goods onto the market at price co ces- 
sions. 


THE OUTLOOK—Inventory policie of 
just a few months back are being t: ssed 
out of the window by many distribu ors, 
and the emphasis is now all on cu ‘ing 
down holdings. Not all in the ind. stry 
are on the selling side of the me ket, 
however, and some distributors bc ieve 
that fears held by some of their col- 
leagues are largely unfounded aad ‘hat 
some of the merchandise now | °ing 
placed upon the resale market will } rove 
“good property” later on in the ma:ket- 
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ARTISTIC 


Lee Kettles are de- 
signed and built | 
to provide better 
equipment—with 
full protection against 
product contamina- 
tion—new ease of 
sanitation—com- 
plete safety—du- 
rability—high op- 
erating efficiency. 

Let Lee build 
your new Kettles. 


All Lee Kettles are 
made to ASME Code 
and Certificates fur- 
nished for each job. 


METAL PRODUCTS, 


COMPANY, IN 


BALTIMORE.MD 


The Seventh Edition of 


Course 

this 

work” 
Prepaid 

A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 

$10 book, answering any questions that may arise relative 

pone to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
| a of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
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The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE2, 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND Stee, 360 Bound 
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ing season. There are not sufficient 
buyers holding this latter view, however, 
to absorb all of the current resale of- 
ferings, and their purchasing operations 
are doing little save slightly cushioning 
the effect of the present selling, or offer- 
ing, wave. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are now less iti- 
clined to accept earlier estimates of a 
standard tomato market ranging $2.5 
to $2.50, f.o.b. southern canneries, and 
look for an ultimate market of $2.25 or 
lower on this season’s pack. In extreme 
instances, buyers are predicting that the 
market will settle to a $2.00-$2.10 range. 
Meanwhile, inquiries for tomatoes from 
both the Midwest and California have 
eased off somewhat this week, as buyers 
wait to see just what the ultimate out- 
come of the current easing in over-all 
demand may mean, pricewise. Canners 
are still refraining from offering tema- 
toes in any volume, however, and it may 
turn out to be an endurance test between 
packer and distributor. 


PEAS—Considerable resale pressure is 
reported on peas, particularly from the 
Midwest, offerings embracing stocks still 
at canneries, goods rolling, and mer- 
chandise already in holder’s warehouse. 
The market is in an unsettled position, 
but the undertone has definitely eased 
as many buyers are taking measures to 
get out from under on some of their 
commitments from the 1946 pack. Ex- 
port interest continues to center on sub- 
standards. 


CORN—Demand for new pack corn has 
ebbed considerably in the local market, 
and buyers are none too confident that 
canners will be able to sustain current 
price views. Distributors report that 
trade pipelines are fairly well filled, and 
buyers generally expect to remain out 
of the market for the next month or so 
until future demand and price trends 
can be evaluated with more certainty. 


BEANS—A moderate inquiry for both 
green and wax beans was reported here 
during the week. While buyers gener- 
ally are looking mostly for fancy or ex- 
tra standard merchandise, there is a 
little more interest being shown in 
standards, and apparently the so-called 
“competitive grades” are due to come in 
for more aggressive merchandising by 
the chains and the supers. 


SALMON — Buyers continue hold 
aloof from the salmon market at the 
fancy prices which some sellers have 
been quoting in recent weeks, and the 
market has been quiet. Resale offerings 
are likewise failing to attract the atten- 
tion which they would have demanded 
just a few weeks back, as distributors 
see no certain outlet for salmon at the 
high price levels recently quoted. Mean- 
while, deliveries of salmon by some can- 
ners on the basis of former ceiling 
prices have given distributors at least 
moderate stocks to work with. 


TUNA—Irregularity has developed in 
the tuna price basis, as packer competi- 
tion intensifies. Following a general] ad- 
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vance of 75 cents per case by one promi- 
nent packer just a short time back, an- 
other large canner has now cut his 
schedule by 75 cents, deploring the price 
spiral in the food market. Under such 
conditions, buyers are marking time 
pending some settlement of the price 
situation, although current holdings of 
top grade tuna in distributing channels 
are by no means large. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are not of- 
fering sardines in any volume, and with 
the season ending, current indications 
are that total production for the season 
will not exceed last year’s moderate 
total. California canners are offering 
limited quantities of sardines at $6.75 
for 1s ovals and $5.75 for 1s talls, f.o.b. 
coast. 


cITRUS—The market for new pack 
citrus has again softened, and prices 
are close to the low of the season. 
Grapefruit juice, unsweetened, was of- 
fered at a low of 87% cents, f.o.b. Flor- 
ida canneries, during the week, with 
sweetened 2% cents higher. On seg- 
ments, fancy 2s were reported available 
during the week at $2.00, with choice 
at $1.90, f.o.b. canneries, although some 
sellers were quoting higher. Weakness 
in grapefruit juice has now reached the 
point where 2s are being featured at 
retail at 10 cents per can, with some of 
the chains retailing at 3 No. 2 cans for 
25 cents. 


OTHER FRUITS—There was a surpris- 
ingly good inquiry for California and 
Northwestern peaches reported here 
during the week, but offerings were ex- 
tremely short. Current sentiment indi- 
cates that canners are carrying 746 
peaches into 1947 for -tax purposes. 
There was little interest shown in other 
canned fruits during the week, and fruit 
offerings at resale were showing a sub- 
stantial increase, with the markets 
weakening. 


TEXAS WHOLESALERS TO MEET 


Texas Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Hotel Baker in Dallas on March 3 and 
4, Sam Hanns, secretary, announced this 
week. 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 . Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Maritime Strike Ends—Activity Resumed— 
Buyers Show Resistance—Tomatoes and To- 
mato Products Settling—lInterest in Kraut 
—Olive Canners Neglect Restaurant Trade 
—Sardine Prices Up in the Air 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., November 29, 1946 


Rains have continued in all -parts of 
the Pacific Coast, with snow in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and throughout the 
mountain areas. Cold weather has been 
noted in some of the citrus districts of 
California, but little damage has been 
reported. Until this series of storms 
made an appearance, precipitation was 
well below normal. This situation has 
been remedied and fall farming opera- 
tions are getting under way. Efforts 
will be made to produce large crops in 
1947, since the demand for food promises 
to be as insistent as it has been this 
year, with much of the world on limited 
rations. 

The market situation here has been 
brightened somewhat by the ending of 
the maritime strike, which has kept all 
Coast ports idle since September 30. 
Ships began moving out of San Fran- 
cisco Harbor as soon as picket lines were 
removed and_ operations have been 
started on a day and night basis to clear 
the bottleneck. Several large lots of 
canned pineapple which have been 


‘aboard ship almost two months are be- 


ing unloaded and will be rushed to dis- 
tribution centers, and relief in the form 
of food will be rushed to Hawaii and 
Alaska. About 35,000 tons of raw sugar 
are in San Francisco Bay and refineries 
are to resume work at once. From Ha- 
waii comes word that the 78-day strike 
in the cane fields and sugar mills has 
been ended. Both directly and indirectly 
the canning industry has suffered as a 
result of the paralyzing series of strikes, 
the effects of which will be felt fer a 
long time. 

A rather limited volume of business 
has been booked of late on California 
eanned fruits. This is due largely to 
the fact that a very large part of the 
pack has already been sold, but it is iike- 
wise true that there is considerable re- 
sistance to the prices set on some it ms. 
Neither wholesalers nor retailers -are 
to stock up heavily on little known 
brands at prices higher than those pre- 
vailing on nationally known brand. of 
recognized quality. This wide vari ion 
in price seems to extend through the en- 
tire fruit list, despite record pack of 
some varieties. It is quite notice .ble 
that buyers are slow in furnishing : \ip- 
ping instructions on some items ey 
now feel are priced too high. 

Canners were still receiving t:na- 
toes from growers up to November ° ‘th, 
receipts for that week amountin; to 
3,173 tons, making the total for the 
season to that date 1,324,686 tons. “he 
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‘vy pack of tomato products has 
ught about a change in the prices of 
ie large operators who apparently 

a little too enthusiastic when de- 
trol was announced. In some in- 
nees, canners have had three or four 
‘ees on some items in tomato products 
; season and at least one has come 
ou. with a list aimed at making its cus- 
toners happy. This list is lower than 
th. one adopted after the lifting of price 
controls, but higher than the one per- 
miited under OPA. Adjustments will 
be made on back shipments, with all 
shipments from now on at the new list. 


eo 


mo 
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The Pacific Coast pea pack last season 
ran largely to fancy and extra standard 
grades and standards have not presented 
much of a problem. The demand for 
fancy has been such that most of this 
item has already been shipped. Extra 
standards have been sold but buyers are 
not ordering them out as fast as some 
canners would like. Quite a few stand- 
ards were purchased for Government 
account. 


Now that cold weather has paid the 
Pacific Coast a visit more interest is 
being shown canned sauer kraut. Some 
is packed in the Northwest, where a 
satisfactory cabbage has been developed 
to meet climatic conditions, but a large 
part of the sauer kraut consumed here 
comes from New York and Wisconsin. 
Offerings are being made in this market 
at $1.20 to $1.30 for No. 2%s and $4.20 
to $4.30 for No. 10s. 


A representative of the ripe olive in- 
dustry returned recently from a trip to 
important distributing centers through- 
out the country and commented on the 
fact that ripe olives were available in 
but few hotels, dining cars, restaurants 
or lunch counters. Upon returning to 
San Francisco the figures on the pro- 
duction of No. 10 cans were looked into 
and this probably explained why so few 
ripe olives were to be had, since this is 
the size bought by the restaurant trade. 
In 1959-40, 22 per cent of the pack was 
in No. 10s; in 1940-41 it was 30 per 
cent; in 1941-42, almost 30 per cent; 
in 1942-48, 30 per cent; 1943-44, 30 per 
cent; 1944-45, 19 per cent, and in 1945- 
46, § per cent. In the season of 1941-42 
the »ack of No. 10s was 348,865 cases, 
while in 1945-46 it was but 48,790 cases. 
In t'« effort to serve the home trade 
it would seem that the restaurant and 
insti‘ ‘tional trade has been neglected of 
late. 


Sa ‘ine prices are very much up in 
the » », as are also the prospects of a 
sizea e pack. The season started with 
fishe) .en receiving $22 a ton and in 
the f <t three months this price has hit 
all t' way stations to $70 a ton. Re- 
cent] canners settled on $40 but fisher- 
men ve on strike at this writing for 
$50. bout 3000 fishermen and an equal 
numb + of cannery workers are affected. 
The tal pack to November 1 for all 
Calif: nia plants is but 1,227,535 cases, 
with o pack ‘made at San Francisco 
and | t little more than 200,000 cases 
at terey. 


THE © \NNING TRADE 


STABILIZATION PROGRAM SUGGESTED TO 
OLIVE GROWERS—The California Olive 
Association, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, is giving serious attention to 
marketing problems in the industry and 
is looking into the matter of establishing 
a marketing and stabilization program 
under the California Market Act. Wil- 
liam J. Edinger, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Canning Peach Association, and 
chairman of the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, was a guest of the olive associa- 
tion membership at a recent meeting and 
declared that he was convinced that the 
only way a commodity can hope to main- 
tain a fair return to growers and proc- 
essors alike, and avoid the dips of eco- 
nomic depression, the advent of new 
competition and changing habits of con- 
sumers, is through sustained unified ef- 
fort, finding out what the people want, 
giving it to them and telling them about 
it forcefully. 

Mr. Edinger said that it is no easy 
matter to get the large percentage of 
growers and processors together, since 
rugged individualism is rampant and 
many individuals feel they are just a 
bit smarter than the other fellow. He 
suggested, however, that if it is possible 
to see all the growers, it is likewise pos- 
sible to convince a sufficiently large per- 
centage that the way to progress and 
prosperity for the individual grower is 
for everybody to work for the progress 
and prosperity of the entire industry. 


He explained in detail how the cling 
peach industry was canvassed and how 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board was 
organized. Now that the peach order 
is a reality he said that there is no 
doubt but that 10 or 15 per cent more 
signers could now be had than before 
the order was established. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Receipts and Pack Larger Than 
1945 but Still Under 1944—Oysters In- 
active—Crab Production Dwindling 


By B ayou” 


Mobile, Ala., November 27, 1946 


SHRIMP—There were 175 more bar- 
rels of shrimp produced in this section 
last week than the previous week, but 
the canneries received 519 less barrels, 
which naturally will make the shrimp 
pack last week lighter than that of the 
previous week, 


Louisiana produced 4,588 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 1,265 bar- 
rels for canning; Alabama, 120 barrels, 
including 40 barrels for canning; Mis- 
sissippi, 1,150 barrels, including 639 
barrels for canning, and Texas, 2,094 
barrels. 


BOX 124 


December 2, 1946 


Along "Processing: Packaging | 
ine and Shipping ... 


_ La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting car- 
ries your products through every phase of 
processing - from bin to shipper. Its strong, 
resiliant steel mesh construction withstands 
the impact of loading . . . maintains per- 
fectly flat surface, without stretching, weav- 
ing, slipping or jumping . . . allows free 
circulation of air and liquids around pro- 


, ducts in process. It is not affected by steam, 
acids or extreme temperatures and needs no 
; special dressing to assure efficiency. 

_ Use La Porte Conveyor Belting all along the line - 
% is available in any length and almost any veidth, 
Ask your Supplier TODAY. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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Checking up reports of production we 
find that 54,502 barrels of shrimp were 
produced in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Texas in October 1946 of 
which amount the canneries in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama received 
20,767 barrels, as compared with 46,490 
barrels produced in the above four men- 
tioned states in October 1945 of which 
the canneries in the three above men- 
tioned states received 7,188 barrels, 
which shows that there was over one 
hundred per cent more shrimp produced 
in this section in October 1946 than in 
October 1945 and the canneries received 
nearly three times more shrimp in Octo- 
ber 1946 than in October 1945. 


In the first ten months of 1946, this 
section produced 248,470 barrels of 
shrimp, of which amount the canneries 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
received 75,903 barrels, whereas 222,152 
barrels of shrimp were produced in the 
first ten months of 1945 and the can- 
neries in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama received 32,663 barrels, which 
accounts for the pack so far this season 
being over one hundred per cent greater 
than it was during the same period last 
season, inasmuch as the canneries re- 
ceived over 100 per cent more shrimp 
from an increase of a little over 10 per 
cent that was produced in 1946 and 
1945. 


It is reasonable to assume that the 
lifting of the OPA regulation on canned 
shrimp, which permitted the canners to 
in a way compete with the raw headless 
shrimp dealers may have partly caused 
this increase in the shrimp pack. 


The canneries in Alabama, Louisiana 
and Mississippi operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that 8,696 standard cases of shrimp 
were canned in the week ending Novem- 
ber 16, 1946, which brought the pack for 
the season to 201,112 standard cases as 
against 94,292 cases packed during the 
same period last season and 353,351 
cases packed the previous season. 

Headless shrimp production from the 
South Atlantic States during the week 
was as follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
19,900 pounds; Mayport, 14,500 pounds; 
St. Augustine, 60,800 pounds; Fernan- 
dina, 13,900 pounds. 


GEORGIA—St. Mary, 4,100 pounds; 
Brunswick, 17,600 pounds; Darien and 
Valona, 5,000 pounds; Thunderbolt, 
21,300 pounds. 


S. CAROLINA—Beaufort, 10,300 pounds. 


N. CAROLINA — Southport, 21,900 
pounds; Morehead City, 36,600 pounds. 

OYSTERS—The oyster situation in this 
section does not seem to be very active 
and as a matter of fact Louisiana is the 
only one reporting any oysters and pro- 
duction reported from there last week 
was 3,293 barrels. No oysters are being 
canned yet. 


CRABS — Louisiana produced 41,273 
pounds of hard crabs last week as 
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against 43,169 pounds produced the pre- 
vious week, or a drop of 1,896 pounds. 

This year saw a big increase in the 
production of processed crab meat, as 
632,279 pounds were produced the first 
ten months of 1946 and 119,010 pounds 
the first ten months of 1945. 


The increase in the processed crab 
meat pack reduced the production of the 
fresh-cooked crab meat in this section, 
as only 860,409 pounds of fresh-cooked 
crab meat was put up the first ten 
months of 1946, whereas. 1,308,614 
pounds were put up in the first ten 
months of 1945. 

Louisiana is the only area reporting 
any processed crab meat, but Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama put up fresh- 
cooked crab meat. 

The production of crabs is now dwin- 


dling and Louisiana is the only area re- 
porting any crabs. 


CANNED SWEET POTATO 
STANDARDS REVISED 


Canned sweet potatoes, a war casualty 
due to restrictions on containers, are 
coming back on the market, and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a proposed revision of United 
States Standards of Grades for this 
product which have been in use since 
1934. 


The principal changes will follow the 
standards of definition set up by the 
Food and Drug Administration to cover 
styles of mashed potatoes (whole, pieces, 
mashed, or combinations of these styles). 
In accordance with commercial practices, 
these styles may be packed in a packing 
medium, (commonly known as _ sirup- 
pack) as vacuum pack, or as solid-pack. 
The revisions provide a departure from 
the previous standards to allow uniform 
pieces or mashed sweet potatoes to be 
Grade A or Fancy, provided that other 
quality factors measure up to Grade A 
or Fancy requirements. 


Persons wishing to submit written 
data, views or arguments should file 
them in quadruplicate with the Hearing 
Clerk, Office of the Solicitor, Room 0308, 
South Building, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., not 
later than 5:30 p.m., EST, December 12, 
1946. Copies of the proposed revision 
are available from the Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during October totaled 
10,592,000 Ibs. (dressed weight), the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. This total compares with 5,815,- 
000 lbs. canned in October last year and 
10,432,000 lbs. in October 1944. The 
quantity canned during October con- 
sisted of 9,154,000 lbs. of chicken and 
1,438,000 lbs. of turkey. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“BROWN-OUTS” ORDERED 


“Brown-outs” on the systems of co.l- 
burning electric utilities in 18 states 
east of the Mississippi and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Missouri were ordered by the Civilian 
Production Administration, effective 6 
P. M. Monday, Nov. 25. 


CPA Administrator John D. Small 
said the action was taken to forestall 
breakdown of essential public utility 
systems and to maintain equitable dis- 
tribution of electric current to the na- 
tion’s homes and industries during the 
emergency resulting from work stop- 
pages in soft coal mines. 


Uses of electricity curtailed by the 
order include indoor and outdoor adver- 
tising, display and ornamental lighting, 
air-conditioning and elevator service in 
buildings having more than one passen- 
ger elevator or escalator, in the follow- 
ing states: Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and the District of 
Columbia. 


WHAT DOES A STRIKE COST? 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
whose Sandusky, Ohio, corrugated box 
factory was closed by strike for a little 
less than three months this past sum- 
mer, after workers finally returned to 
their jobs, pointed out through news- 
paper advertising in the 15 cities in 
which H & D factories are located, that 
wages lost during the strike period July 
17 to October 28, amounted to $225,- 
589.06. It would require just a few days 
less than six years to make up this loss. 
The loss of corrugated board production 
during that period was equal to a 16 
foot wide roadway from New York to 
Los Angeles and from Chicago to New 
Orleans, or nearly 4,100 miles. During 
that period the mills did not produce 
15,892 tons of paper board. With these 
figures before them the advertisement 
asks workers to “Figure out how many 
products (probably over 50 per cent 
foodstuffs) did not go to market in H & 
D packages—then with these additonal 
shortages which the strike helpe to 
create, answer the question for you self: 
How does the strike cut the cot of 
living?” 


BUYS JOBBING COMPAN 


Knight Grocer Co., a new corpo ation 
with a paid-up capital of $30,00( has 
purchased the business of the (ing 
Wholesale Grocery Co. of Bowie, © 2xas. 
The new company is headed by ’. E. 
Monroe, with Lynn Knight, for any 
years with the Monroe-Pearson (». of 
Denton, Texas, as vice-presiden and 
general manager, and A. W. Pear. »n as 
secretary-treasurer, 
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"WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
2 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve. 


FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker, type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Robins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—The following used equipment. Available after 
January 1, 1947, located Hanover, Pa. 18 Retorts 40 x 72, 
with Tag Controls;,8 Retorts 40 x 60, with Tag controls; 1 
Ayars 12-valve Juice Filler, 6 oz. to #2 tall cans; 1 Ayars 
8-valve Juice Filler, 6 oz. to 46 oz. cans; 85 Robins Perforated 
4-tier Retort Crates; 5 Band Type 4-tier Retort Crates; 2 
Berlin Chapman 9 ft. Blanchers; 1 Penna. 6 x 74%—100 cfm Air 
Compressor; 1 Robins Steam Crane; 2 Curtis Air Cranes; 1 
Spiral Conveyor 6” dia., 30’ long; 1 Howe large Platform Scales; 
1 Monitor Sample PeaGrader; 140 ft. Roller Conveyor 4 curves, 
18” rollers for retort crates; 1 Sprague Glass Shaker Washer; 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter. For details on above, write: D. E. 
Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Tamale Machine, patented, automatic, 400,000 
tamales in eight hours, price $15,000.00. Address all inquiries 
to: Lloyd Wofford, 140 Front St., San Francisco 11, Calif., 
exclusive agent. 


FOR SALE—2 new “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, tested to 90 psi, complete with bronze 
gate valve, approved safety valve, stainless inner and outer 
jacket, aluminum painted steel tripod type stands; also 5 used 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, stationary and tilting types; 
9 Bottle Washers for new and used bottles, all sizes and capaci- 
ties; new 20-spout Bottle Filler for juices, etc.; 9 semi-automatic 
Labelers; 4 automatic Labelers; 3 x 3, 4 x 4,5 x 5, and 9 x 9 
Frick and York Ice Machines. This equipment can be inspected 
and shipped immediately, but is offered subject to prior sale. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Phone AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—One A. K. Robins Corn Silker Cleaner Washer 
consisting of the silker and floatation washer. Complete with 
screens and motor driven fan. This machine will be sold with- 
out the motor. Also three model G Tuc Corn Cutters. G. L. F. 
Columbia Farm Products Coop., Inc., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Going out of business. Kettles, Retorts, #10 
Exhauster, Stitcher, many other items. The Knowles-Lombard 
Co., Guilford, Conn. 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, etc.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, etc., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
etc.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single Shell 
or Jacketed, some aigtated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vegetables, 
etc.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Prepare for 
1947 by clearing your plant of surplus equipment now. First 
Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. WOrth 
4-5900. 


FOR SALE—10 Copper Kettles, ranging in size from 20 to 
150 gallons. W. H. Valliant & Bro., Bellevue, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover Continuous Rotary 
Pressure Cooker and Cooler now set on No. 2’s; can be altered 
to accommodate No. 2%; this machine now in operation; this 
is a large, fast line, all automatic control. One 9 pocket Ayars 
Universal Bean and Tomato Filler, only run 40,000 cases. 
Tomato equipment never used. Russell Corp., Box 431, Plant 
City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One 18-inch A. K. Robins Bean Cutter, 114” 
cuts, self-feeding, equipped with new knives and new belt, 
price $300.00. The Brown Canning Co., Inc., Snow Hill, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 set No. 10 Buffalo Kraut Knives; Hand Power 
Cascrs; Pea Cleaners; Britch for Smoke Stack; Chain Belt; 
hun reds of items. L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


command attention, impress 
f .vorably, initiate sales! 
BLES 5 @ CLEVELAND @ NEW ORLEANS © MIAMI © MARION, VA 
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FOR SALE—1 Lye Peeler; 1 Anderson-Barngrover Cooker, 
large size for #2 cans; 1 Link Belt Peeling Table, 80 capacity. 
Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau and sell directly to the next user. 


500,000 Manufacturers Get Our Offerings Regularly. 
They need such units as 


LABELERS DICERS PEELERS 
RETORTS WASHERS KETTLES 
DRYERS STILLS MIXERS 


or what have you to sell. 


For Quicker Action and Better Price Send Full Details 
and YOUR price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 HUBERT STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE—1 No. 4 Trescott Tomato or Vegetable Grader, 6 
feet long and 31 inches wide, brand new, with motor attached. 
R. S. Watson & Son, Greenwich, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Corn Rod Reel Washers; 18 ft. Monitor Blanch- 
ers; Water Pumps; Water-screening Reels; Picking Table; Split 
Load Pea Graders; etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1 7’ Hume Tractor Rower, complete; used only 
one short season, as good as new; will sell at a sacrifice. 1 
#6 Sharpless Centrifuge, Serial No. 2661355, with 3 H.P., 
A. C., 60 cycle Motor; Centrifuge has not been used since being 
rebuilt and bowl block tinned; machine is in excellent condition 
and may be purchased at a very reasonable price. Adv. 46152, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Used Connell & Dengler Junior Cannery Box 
Printer, including a stock of type and type holding case; Serial 
No. 30-J-12. Iowa Canning Co., Vinton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—One practically new Langsenkamp Model A 
Juice Extractor equipped with new .027” perforation Model 
Screens, Stainless Steel Hopper, Hood, Underpan, Discharge 
Chute, Shaft, Crusher Rolls and all parts coming in contact 
with product of stainless steel. New price $2400.00, offered 
for $1600.00. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For econvumical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAVE FACTORY, warehouse and labor to handle available 
asparagus acreage in Eastern Pennsylvania. Interested canning 
or freezing concerns communicate with: Adv. 46144, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New Pack Concord Grape Juice, pasteurized in 
five gallon cans; Frozen Grape Pulp in barrels; also Stemmed 
and Crushed Grapes in barrels frozen. Tenser & Phipps, 308 
Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—500 barrels Red Pepper Hulls in brine, can be 
diced; also 1,000 lbs. Cal. Wonder Pepper Seed true to name; 
300 lbs. World Beater; 200 lbs. Bullnose; 250 lbs. Ruby King. 
W. D. Ross, Clayton, Del. 


FOR SALE—1,000 thirty lb. cans of Blackberries, no sugar 
added; 5000 thirty lb. cans Strawberries 4 x 1 frozen; 18 bar- 
rels Strawberries 4 x 1; also 45,000 lbs. Strawberries in cans 
unstemmed 4 x 1. W. D. Ross, Clayton, Del. 


FOR SALE—Sweet Pepper Hulls in brine. Can ship immedi- 
ately. Write, phone or wire: Moody Dunbar, Limestone, Tenn. 


WANTED—Peeler, Grinder and Chopper for Carrots; High 
speed Filler for 8 oz. cans. Sardik Food Products Corp., 
Shirley, Ind. 


WANTED—Filler for use #10 Cream Style Corn; either 
belt or motor driven; with or without cooker tank. Must be in 
good working condition. Advise age, condition, price, ete. Adv. 
46151, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern well-equipped Tomato and Bean Can- 
ning Plant of fireproof construction with large warehouse and 
ample room for expansion. Present capacity 1,000 cases per 8 
hour day with ease, and can be doubled with little difficulty. 
Railroad siding available. Plant located in the heart of new, 
rapidly expanding citrus center on the Florida East Coast below 
the frost line. This is a going and highly profitable business. 
Canning season just starting. Adv. 46148, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Williamsburg County, South Carolina needs a 
commercial cannery to handle its garden produce. It is located 
in the heart of the garden produce belt, but its products are now 
canned in Maryland. Kingstree, located on U. S. Hwy. 52, the 
truckers route from Florida, and on the main line of the ACL 
railroad has adequate labor, sites, power, transportation, and 
low taxes. Nearest cannery, a small one, is 45 miles distance 
and surrounding counties have no cannery. In 1945 Williams- 
burg County produced 66,538 acres of corn, 40,702 acres of 
field peas, 5,787 acres of soybeans, 2,738 acres of sweet pota- 
toes, 1,898 acres, of wax, snap and stringbeans, 2,728 bu. of 
peaches, and 2,740 bu. of pears. Local capital is interested in 
establishing a cannery here. Acreage would increase with a 
local market. Write: Kingstree Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
tree, S. C. 


WANTED—Tomato Cannery Mid-West area preferred. Reply 
in detail. All information strictly confidential. Adv. 46142, 
The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By Midwest canner and preserver, a plant Super- 
intendent to take over extensive operation. Good monthly wage 
and percentage deal... Must not be over 40 years of age. Adv. 
46141, The Canning Trade, 


WANTED—Man experienced in field work and canning oper- 
ation on peas and corn to supervise field work and act as Assis- 
tant Plant Superintendent. Must be quality conscious and able 
to superintend entire production and canning operations if neces- 
sary. This is a year-round opportunity with a progressive 
organization located near Baltimore. Our employes know of 
this Ad. Please give full particulars. Replies kept strictly con- 
fidential. Adv. 46147, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man experienced in canning and freezing fruits, 
vegetables and seafoods. Plant located in South. Write, furnish- 
ing qualifications, experience and expected salary. Adv. 46149, 
The Canning Trade. 


— 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Supervising Accountant. Twenty 
years experience in the canning industry; capable takin; full 
charge or installing any size Accounting or Cost System. Adv. 
46145, The Canning Trade. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER, canning and processing e: peri- 
ence, available to form or manage factory. Write: K, DP , 370 
Main St., Portland, Conn. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 
i 
| 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED Company UW 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—C 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRIND 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. X. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara:Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
P. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlir. Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis). lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hami! on Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. \obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO’ VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berli:, Thapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

his! m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food '‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
la PB) + Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K  obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sincl Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Spee. ays Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Unite Co., Westminster, Md. 


CC ‘EYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berliy, “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chiss m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Po = Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO! /EYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin ‘hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sincle Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COc ERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sod .achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamil’ 1 Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A.K. bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works. Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., India:upolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morval Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio . 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. - 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & &. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Cannin 
The Almanac of the Canning ar 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, II. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Camners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. ware Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


ar & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
re King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Nl. 
F i. Woodruff .& Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven /onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minnea , Minn. 
U. S. Rubber bo., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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MCONVEYOR BELT 


STAY IN OVERALLS 
ON A SPECIAL 
JOB 


Designed for the picking of peas, beans, whole grain corn and fruits 
of all kinds. 


These tables are of heavy steel construction with first quality white 
rubber coated sanitary conveyor belt specially made for Robins by 
the Republic Rubber Co. Tables are so designed that they may be 
readily moved about without getting out of alignment. Every feature 
for the proper handling of the product has been provided. 


Robins Conveyors 


Made to operate wherever the moving by conveyors is desirable in 
any mode of industry. Rugged in construction and of varying sizes 
these conveyors will adequately fulfill the purpose for which they 
are used. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, STEAM & FIRE HOSE, 
SHEET RUBBER, RUBBER TRANSMISSION 
BELTS AND SHEET RUBBER PACKING 


A complete line of these items is carried in stock. The 
materials manufactured by the Republic Rubber 
Company are guaranteed to meet all plant conditions 
and are endowed with resistance to oil, heat, fruit %, 
acids, vegetable juices and animal fats. 


BALTIMORE 2,MD. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
FOR CANNING AND FREEZING - 
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Seasons 
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H. WooDRUFF & SONS 
“SEED GROWERS 


MILFORD, CONN. @  BELLEROSE,L.1. @ TOLEDO @ ATLANTA @ SACRAMENTO @ DALLAS @ MERCEDES, TEX. 


